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GOOD WORDS.—XI. 


As to the singing of psalms . . the case 
is just the same as . . . . Of preaching and 
prayer. We confess this to be a part of God’s 
worship, and very sweet and refreshing, when itt 
proceeds from @ true sense of God's love in the 
heart, and arises from the dwine influence of the 
Spirit, which leads souls to breathe forth either a 
sweet harmony, or words suitable to the present 
condition. . ; But as for the formal cus- 
tomary way of singing, it hath no foundation in 
Scripture, nor aay ground in true Christianity. 

RoBerT BaRcway. 


THE JOY OF PRAYER. 


We doubt the word that tells us: Ask, 
And ye shall have your prayer; 

We turn our thoughts as to a task, 
With will constrained and rare. 


And yet we have; these scanty prayers 
Yield gold without alloy; 

O God, but he who trusts and dares 
Must have a boundless joy! 


—George Macdonald. 


JOHN WILHELM ROWNTREE. 


Our hearts were turning in glad anticipation to- 
ward the visit of J. Wilhelm Rowntree among his 
friends in this vicinity—to use his own expression in 
one of his letters, ‘‘ the numerous circle whom I have 
come to know so well both at Haverford and Swarth- 
more.” Then came the startling word that his voy- 
age across the ocean had ended in fatal illness. He 
came for the restoration of his failing sight; and now 
our thought is trying to follow him as he enters with 
clear vision the radiance of the soul’s life. At first 
there is the sense of irreparable loss in the dear York- 
shire homes that must go on without him, in his re- 
ligious society whose interests were absorbingly his 
own, and to the world which is purified and lifted up 
by such souls as his. It may be that all he has 
wrought in his faithful stewardship will in this hour 
be touched to manifold fruitfulness, that where he 
was one steward before, now many hands will be 
stretched forth to take up in love the work that he 
has laid down. 

It is a privilege to recall my last meeting with him 
in the summer of 1903, in his sweet home in Sealby, 
where the four children will henceforth be the moth- 
er’s consolation and life-work. In the spring he had 
made again the journey to Chicago, where he found 
medical treatment that promised to save to him what 









































remained of his eyesight. He had returned in time 
for the Woodbrooke Summer School, but his strength 
had been much depleted by the Chicago visit, and he 
was forced into a period of retirement—permitted to 
leave his bed only two hours each day. He had al- 
ready outlined in his mind extensive historical work, 
that should trace not only the evolution of religious 
thought, and the relation of Quakerism to social prob- 
lems, but should also educe lessons of value to the 
world. There was never a word of apprehension as 
to his physical strength, and he spoke with cheerful 
courage of the work he had set himself to do. I was 
shown his library, an airy attic room with shelves and 
floor heaped with books collected in preparation for 
his great undertaking. To me the situation was most 
pathetic—the failing eyes and enfeebled heart of this 
rare young man, whose soul was at white heat with 
the purpose to be about his “ Father’s business.” 

During the evening of my arrival the precious two 
hours were given to eager conversation upon our 
many interests in common. The following morning, 
after a visit to the flower garden with the dear little 
girls, my last half-hour was spent at his bedside. It 
was a sacred privilege to listen to the unfolding of his 
thought concerning the ministry of Christ. So near 
did he seem to the bounds of the life eternal that it is 
an easy transition in my thought of him to place him 
among the shining souls that are angels of consolation 
and cheer and noble courage. 


Eizasetu Powe tt Bonn. 





THE “LITTLE MORE” AND THE 
“LITTLE LESS.” 
[Read by Hannah Clothier Hull at the Swarthmore college 
and neighborhood meeting, Second month 5th, 1905.] 
“Oh the little more, and how much it is, 
And the little less and what worlds away.” 
In these two lines of Browning is contained a text 
for a life sermon. We all know what it means to do 
“the little more ” than is expected of us, than may 
be marked out in hard lines as our duty. On the 
other hand, do we realize what a difference there is 
between doing the “ little more ” and doing the “ lit- 
tle less ” than is our duty? Do we realize with 
Browning “ what worlds away ” from the one is the 
other ? 
Our sensitive natures more keenly recognize it 
portrayed in the actions of our fellows than in our 
own. How often are we uplifted when a friend goes 
far out of his way to do something for our comfort or 
pleasure; how “ our hearts in glad surprise to higher 
levels rise ” when he to whom we have been unfair in 
greater or less degree extends a helping hand or gives 
an unexpectedly cordial greeting. Such actions on the 
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part of others we observe with the greatest avidity, 
and allow them to influence at times our own course 
of action. It is well for us, however, to measure our 
lives by the same standard, to see whether we are 
striving to do “the little more” or are being satis- 
fied with “ the little less.” 

He who does “ the little more ” is the enthusiast: 
he who does “ the little less ” is the indifferent. The 
former is the optimist, the latter is the pessimist. 
The one is the gentleman, the other is the boor. The 
former disseminates cheerfulness, the latter gloom. 
The former acts like the sunshine, calling into re- 
sponse the divinity in others; the latter, like the ice 
storm, freezing all the tenderness and sympathy in 
the natures of those around them. 

Just as truly as this attitude in ourselves influences 

the lives of our neighbors, it reacts also upon our 
own. Dwight Moody told a personal experience of 
one bitter-cold, snowy morning when he awakened at 
an early hour, and rising to close his window that the 
room might be warm when he needed to dress, he saw 
a student, too poor financially to engage the express- 
man, struggling through the snow with his trunk on 
his back toward the station. Mr. Moody’s first im- 
pulse was to call to him to wait a minute, he would 
come to help him: then came the thought, What a 
bother it would be for me to dress and go out just 
now; he does not know that I see him, and no one 
knows it; I will return to my bed. But the divin- 
ity rose within him and in a flash he hated himself 
for his selfishness. He accordingly hurried to the 
student’s aid. This is an illustration of the “ little 
more” implied in the poet’s verse. The victory 
doubtless cleared Mr. Moody’s vision for discovering 
other means of being helpful in the future, and it 
strengthened his moral fiber for using them. We all 
have a similar test daily. It may never be to go out 
into the cold morning air like Mr. Moody’s. It may 
mean merely to respond to others with enthusiasm 
and interest, to be gracious and courteous, helpful 
and sympathetic; it always means to do the little ser- 
vices at hand as faithfully as the greater ones at 
arm’s length away. It is easy enough to go on 
through life without striving toward the “ little 
more.” Many people who are far from what we may 
-all wicked or sinful do only the “ little less,” and it 
may be said they succeed in life. The student who 
just passes is given his diploma as is the one who has 
the highest grades, and for all that the world may 
read upon the sheet it is none the wiser. But the im- 
portant thing is that the student himself knows; he 
realizes it all when he needs to use what he should 
possess and when it is too late. 

The excuse of many a youth for not being faithful 
to school or college work is the fact that there are 
men and women who shirked work in college and yet 
have turned out successfully. They forget that it is 
not because of shirking their given tasks that victory 
has finally come, but in spite of it. They forget that 
the principle of which we are speaking must be 
learned some time sooner or later by the one who 
would be truly successful, and by those who failed to 
embrace the early opportunities it had to be done 
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later, and invariably with correspondingly greater 
difficulty. Furthermore, even though success in some 
things has come it still remains true that in our great 
opportunity there has been a failure, and no success 
or greatness in after life can make that failure a suc- 
cess. 

If these things are true in material matters, they 
are true, indeed, in our moral development. Be not 
deceived, God is not mocked, and the law that what- 
soever a man soweth that shall he also reap, applies 
with a special force in the spiritual world. Student 
life is a good field for moral as well as intellectual de- 
velopment; the life in the smaller world of the col- 
lege is that fitted to the young man and young 
woman. There are temptations quite sufficient to test 
powers of resistance; there are opportunities suffi- 
cient to exercise powers of doing good. What the 
student is in college is a very good promise of his or 
her after life. From my personal observation, having 
been out of college nearly fourteen years, I do not 
find that the lives of my college mates have materially 
changed their course; they have mostly developed 
along the same lines laid down there. 

A few weeks ago we received a message from a 
friend exhorting us to seek first the kingdom of 
heaven. In time gone by young people would per- 
haps shrink from this thought, but we may be grate- 
fui that the time has gone by. Religion is no more 
pictured to us as sober, dull, strict and severe. We 
know that we may walk close to God and still enjoy 
the best things in this life. The spirit of the age is 
pressing young people into religious service in all de- 
nominations. Young Men’s Christian Associations, 
Christian Endeavor and Young Friends’ Associations 
are organizations of comparatively recent date, but 
they have spread with wonderful rapidity and suc- 
cess, clearly manifesting the want for them, and the 
fact that young people need depend no longer upon 
their elders alone in these matters, but wish to seek 
truth and embrace it for themselves. 

I heard a man who has won his right to speak on 
these matters say that he who develops his physical 
nature alone is only one-third of a man, he who de- 
velops his intellectual nature alone is only one-third 
of a man, and he who develops his spiritual nature 
alone is only one-third of a man. To be well-rounded 
we must develop all of our powers. The world needs 
such men and women, and it is from our colleges that 
it has a right to expect them. 

Neither physically, intellectually, nor spiritually 
may we expect to develop without hard work. It 
costs the athlete something to keep himself in the 
best of trim; it costs the student hours of study to 
procure his intellectual training, and to develop one’s 
moral and spiritual nature there is demanded quite 
as surely constant effort. But like all the other good 
things of life, and above all the other good things of 
life, this last is more than worth what it costs, for 
without it, physical and intellectual development, no 
matter how complete, fail to make the highest types 
of manhood and womanhood. Hence the importance 
in college life, where so much stress is laid, and right- 
ly laid, on intellectual and physical training, of form- 
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ing the habit of watching for the seemingly little op- 
portunities of giving aid and happiness to others. 

Often while sitting in this house my memory re- 
calls a certain message delivered to the students here 
in my own college days. In a plea to us early in the 
college year, our dean asked us to remember that 
there would come a parting day. Then as now those 
of us who had lived one whole college year at Swarth- 
more could look forward and picture that First-day 
evening in the Assembly Hall when collection is held 
for the last time in the year. In those days as now 
that was a very tender time. There were always 
those who would never meet again in that hallowed 
hall. Many times during the year the same company 
had met and listened to words of wisdom and helpful- 
ness, and had experienced spiritual uplift. On that 
last evening, when heart and voice join in singing the 
words of “ Nearer, My God, to Thee,” come with 
peculiar foree, keen regret to those who have through 
college life contented themselves with the “ little 
less ” and to those who have earnestly striven for the 
“ jittle more ” must come a feeling akin to that which 
responds to the “ well done, thou good and faithful 
servant.” 

This is only an illustration of the remorse or the 
satisfaction which is sure to come to all of us aceord- 
ing to our own deserts—an illustration in student life 
which we may hold significant of the feeling which 
doubtless will come to us when we know that our 
earthly life is closing and in the flash of a moment we 
realize with what feelings we lay it down. I would 
not over-emphasize the solemnity of death; but is it 
not worth while to realize these things if we can be- 
fore it is too late? Is it not well to impress upon our 
minds the truth that no matter what the after-life 
holds for us, even in this life the deepest joys and 
happiest experiences are for those alone who follow 
virtue—for those who strive to do the “ little more ” 
than the law requires—rather than for those who do 
the “ little less” ¢ 

Students and friends, it is worth striving for, work- 
ing for, even struggling for. We may have the very 
best things in life if we will. 





For life is the mirror of king and slave, 
*Tis just what we are and do, 

So give to the world the best you have, 
And the best will come back to you. 


AN AMERICAN STUDENT AT WOOD- 
BROOKE.—XVI. 
A VISIT TO WALES.—-THE REVIVAL. 


Little did I think when I sent an account of the 
recent meeting in Birmingham for the diseussion of 
the religious revival in Wales that I could myself 
have an opportunity to see something of that wonder- 
ful movement. But quite unexpectedly the privilege 
was afforded me. In company with William Little- 
boy and four other residents of Woodbrooke, and six 
of the people from the Friends’ Mission Home, which 
almost adjoins the Settlement, I went to Wales on 
Fourth-day of last week, remaining until Seventh-day 
evening. We went directly to Pontypridd, a little 
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town which stands at the intersection of several of the 
valleys into which South Wales is divided by range 
after range of hills. We made the journey from Car- 
diff to this place by the Taff Vale Railway, which is 
about the only means for getting into this rugged and 
naturally cheerless locality. The plan was to make 
our headquarters in Pontypridd, going from there up 
the various valleys and to surrounding villages. It 
was 3.30 o’clock in the afternoon when we arrived at 
our hotel. Beautiful weather prevailed throughout 
the day, and the five-hours’ journey through a part 
of the country which was mostly new to me, was very 
interesting and pleasant. Almost immediately upon 
our arrival in Pontypridd some of the party went out 
in search of information regarding meetings in the 
evening. It was found that Dan Roberts, a brother 
of Evan Roberts, the man who is most prominent in 
the revival, was to attend a meeting at 7 o’clock in 
the Wesleyan Chapel. Knowing that the Welsh peo- 
ple were in the habit of gathering for their meeting 
long before the appointed time, we had tea before 6 
o'clock and were at the chapel before the doors were 
open. It was then about 6.20 o’clock. A few min- 
utes later we were let inside. For a short time we sat 
there alone, cold and shivering, for there was no fire 
in the room. There seemed little prospect of our see- 
ing one of the wonderful meetings about which we 
had heard so much, and it was even suggested that we 
look for another meeting. But the people began ar- 
riving about 6.30. When there were perhaps twenty- 
five or thirty men, women and children there some 
one started the hymn, “ Lead, Kindly Light.” At the 
conclusion of that a man at the back of the room be- 
gan singing the Sankey hymn, “ With Confidence.” 
By this time there was a continuous procession of peo- 
ple into the room, and it was being gradually filled. 
Within less than an hour the place was crowded to 
overflowing. There must have been about five hun- 
dred people in the congregation, and I had never be- 
fore seen such an enthusiastic and joyous gathering 
of worshipers. A large percentage of them were 
men. There were also many young people of both 
sexes at the meeting, and the free and spirited way 
in which they did what they could did one’s heart 
good. 


It is characteristic of all the most successful re- 
vival meetings in Wales that they are not under the 
direction of any particular person. They are con- 
dueted as near as possible like a Friends’ meeting, but 
otherwise they do not bear much resemblance to the 
usual Quaker gathering for worship. In the Welsh 
meetings perfect liberty is given for the people to ex- 
press themselves as they feel led, and there is not 
much time wasted because of the worshipers not giv- 
ing vent to their feelings and thoughts. Thev have 
the Spirit of God with them, they are being wonder- 
fully blessed, and they are so grateful and happy in 
the experience that they cannot help talking and sing- 
ing and praying. The meeting at Pontypridd began, 
as I said, with the singing of hymns by a few first ar- 
rivals. As the congregation grew larger the music 
beeame more spirited, and by the time the chapel was 
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filled the volume was so great that the building fairly | ranged for that day. 


shook. The singing of these Welsh is truly marvel- 
ous. They seem to know the words and music for in- 
numerable hymns. Sometimes they sing in Welsh, 
and at other times in the English language, but at all 
times with a heartiness that stirs one’s soul. They 
do not have an organ, and seldom use hymn books in 
their meetings, for the simple reason that they don’t 
need such help. Some one in the congregation will 
start a hymn, and then the others join in with a will. 
Occasionally an overflowing heart is detected in a 
solo, the chorus of which is generally sung by the con- 
gregation. The music is mostly in the nature of 
praise, but in many of the Welsh hymns the music 
seems to be interwoven with prayer. Next to singing, 
prayer is the predominating feature of the revival 
meetings. It has been said that the Welsh people are 
fairly singing and praying themselves into heaven. 
And those prayers are not mere successions of words, 
logical and cold and formal. They are full of genuine 
thankfulness for past blessings, and they are wonder- 
ful appeals for the present and future. The great 
longing seemed to be that God would continue to send 
his Holy Spirit upon the Welsh people and that he 
would help them to be humble and obedient. And 
the desire was often expressed that there might be 
no “ running after the man,” this referring to Evan 
Roberts. In addition to prayer and singing, there 
were occasional short exhortations and testimonies in 
the meeting on Fourth-day evening. Long addresses 
are not tolerated, and even a lengthy prayer was 
gently brought to a close by the singing of a hymn. 
It is quite a common thing, however, for prayer and 
singing to go on at the same time, and very often 
prayer is being offered by two or three persons simul- 
taneously. But with it all there is not the slightest 
disorder or confusion. This first meeting, and all the 
others, we attended were pervaded by a real unity of 
spirit, and this acted as a leveling influence so that 
there was no fear or false pride to hinder the work- 
ing of God’s Spirit. Although I was in the meeting 
for about four hours, I was sorry to leave it, for I had 
felt the nearness of God and the reality of religion 
as never before, and being there was a great inspira- 
tion. 

We spent the following day, 
Ferry, a small town on the Bristol Channel, near 
Swansea. This place was about sixteen miles from 
Pontypridd. ‘The journey up the Rhondda Valley 
was very interesting. High hills, bare and brown, 
towered above us on both sides. We passed many of 
the dreary and cheerless little villages in which the 
miners live, and up the entire length of the valley we 
saw mining establishments. Judging from what we 
could see of their environment, the lives of the people 
above ground were quite as monotonous as in the 
mines. In these little villages there are said to be no 
attractions for the people but the chapels and the pub- 
lic houses. 

At Briton Ferry we were expecting to see Evan 
Roberts, but when we arrived there, shortly before 
noon, we found that he was in another village and 
that he probably would not attend the meetings ar- 


the 23d, at Briton 


A meeting had been held that 


| morning, and others were to be held in the afternoon 


and evening. We refreshed ourselves with tea at an 
inn and then went to the Congregational Chapel, ar- 
riving there about 12.30. Already there were at least 
150 people in the building, and others were coming. 
In less than an hour the place was completely filled, 
even the aisles and lobby being occupied. While the 
people were gathering the pastor of the church an- 
nounced that there was no hope of Evan Roberts be- 
ing present, as he had canceled all of his engagements 
fora week. Some of us were undoubtedly disappoint- 
ed to a certain degree, but we found very soon that 
the presence of Roberts was not at all essential for 
a successful meeting. We saw much the same things 
here that we had seen in Pontypridd the previous 
evening, but there were other features in this meet- 
ing that will serve to make it forever memorable to 
the pilgrims from Woodbrooke. The spirit was bet- 
ter than that of the first meeting we attended, and if 
ever I was conscious of the very presence of 
God, it was on that afternoon, among those 
simple people. And because the Spirit was in 
the meeting there was freedom; the hearts of 
the people were made tender and their tongues 
were loosened so that they prayed, sang and 
talked about the blessedness of the Christian life. 
With one it was thankfulness for being brought to a 
knowledge of Christ; with another it was a fervent 
appeal for a clearer vision and for greater blessings, 
and with still another it was a burst of praise from a 
happy heart. A very touching incident was the sing- 
ing of a hymn in the Welsh language by an old wo- 
man. She stood up alone, and with a trembling and 
weak voice and eyes full of tears (for joy, not for sor- 
row), sang the beautiful hymn from beginning to end. 
3ut I think the prayers that were offered up in this 
meeting were its most inspiring and helpful feature. 
| sat between a man and woman who prayed simul- 
taneously in Welsh and in English, neither being at 
all disturbed by the other’s appeal. Then a little girl 
in the gallery prayed with such earnestness that tears 
were brought to the eyes of many of those who lis- 
tened to her. A young man who sat near this girl 
sang a hymn and followed almost immediately with 
a prayer in Welsh. Throughout the meeting, which 
continued for about three hours, there was a succes- 
sion of prayer and hymn singing, with an occasional 
short testimony or exhortation. But we of Wood- 
brooke have a particular reason for remembering this 
meeting. In it one of our number, a young Dutch- 
man, was led to ask the congregation to pray for him 
that he might come to “know Jesus Christ in his 
heart.” The young man had long been in great dis- 
tress of soul. He was prayed for, and in the evening 
meeting he again stood up and told the people that 
their prayers had been answered, that he knew his 
sins were forgiven, and that he was “ reconciled to 
Christ.” 

We went almost directly from the afternoon meet- 
ing to one held in the Wesleyan Chapel in the even- 
ing. The congregation was much larger than that of 
the afternoon, and an overflow meeting was held for 
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those who could not get into the building. Even 
when we arrived, at 4.30 o’clock, there were many 
people there. This was an hour and a half before the 
time appointed for the meeting to begin. It was a 
wonderful meeting in every way, and I so much wish 
that I could put it into words. At least I long to have 
those who may read this realize something of the 
great warmth of spirit, and something of the real 
unity and oneness that prevailed in the meeting. 
Here again we listened to marvelous petitions to God 
and soul-stirring singing of hymns. And in this meet- 
ing there was much giving of testimony by people 
who had been recently converted. One man after an- 
other told how he had been turned from a life of sin 
to follow Jesus Christ. Many of them told their sim- 
ple story in most effective language. 

After the meeting had been going on for more than 
two hours a test was made to determine if there were 
any in the big congregation who “ wished to decide 
for Christ.” There had been no preaching of damna- 
tion and no effort had been made to frighten people, 
but the leve of Christ had been told of through the 
more effective means of prayer and praise. The ap- 
peal had hardly been made by the pastor of the chapel 
when a woman on the main floor of the building rose 
timidly to her feet. Immediately the entire congre- 
gation rose and began singing with tremendous force 
and spirit some lines from the hymn, “ Guide me, O 
Thou Great Jehovah.” Such a joyous scene as fol- 
lowed it is impossible to imagine. At least fifteen 
people must have stood up in the next hour, and in 
each instance the glorious praising of God was re- 
peated. A most impressive incident during this 
period in the meeting was a prayer, accompanied by a 
hymn sung softly. It was no lack of reverence on the 
part of those who were singing; they were simply so 
happy that they could not restrain themselves. From 
the beginning to-the end of the meeting there was 
the assurance of God’s very near presence, and one 
was bound to feel that the Welsh people are being 
wonderfully blessed. 

On Sixth-day, the 24th, we went to two of the small 
towns in the Rhondda Valley, expecting to attend 
meetings. But we found that only small prayer meet- 
ings were being held that day in the particular places 
that we visited, so we devoted some time to inquiring 
as to results of the revival. We got very much the 
same information as I gave in the account of the 
meeting held at Bull Street. Men and women are be- 
ing turned from evil lives by thousands. The public 
house, low-class amusement places and other evil re- 
sorts are being deserted, people are turning from dis- 
honesty and are paying their debts; profanity is being 
abandoned; men are doing their work more faithfully 
and better. The people now attend religious meet- 
ings at every opportunity; they are saving their 
money, laying plans for providing wholesome and ele- 
vating entertainment in their dreary towns, and on 
every hand the spirit of Christian brotherhood is com- 
ing more and more to prevail. Wherever we went 
there seemed to be a brightness and happiness in the 
lives of the people that surely was not encouraged by 
their environment. They were kind and hospitable 


to us as they are to all the visitors who come to them 
in this time of their great joy. At the mouth of a 
mine, to which I went in company with a Baptist 
minister, I could hear the miners singing as they came 
to the surface after their day’s work underground, 
and a brotherly fellowship prevailed among those 
whom 1 saw at work above ground. We heard men 
singing as they walked along the streets, and while 
they rode in the trains. The people in Wales are in- 
deed being wonderfully blessed, and they are thank- 
ful and happy. And they are not selfish, for, while 
God is so wonderfully with them, they are praying 
that the people of all nations may have like experi- 
ences. “ Pray, pray unceasingly,” they say, “ and 
you will have a revival.” 

Those of us who went to Wales from Woodbrooke 
were well repaid for our journey. On _ two 
mornings of our stay in Pontypridd we had private 
devotional meetings that we shall never forget. 
There we got a new knowledge of prayer and a clearer 
and more intimate understanding of the spirit of 
Christ in the soul. At the same time the dear people 
at Woodbrooke were earnestly praying for us. Now 
the whole tone of the Settlement is changed. The 
spirit of prayer prevails as it never did before, and we 
are hoping for and expecting just such a manifesta- 
tion of God’s Spirit as we saw in Wales. 

Artuvr M. Dewees. 


W oodbrooke, 2d mo. 28th, 1905. 


SERIOUSNESS AND LEVITY. 

The great ages have not been the joking ages. 
Philosophy and philosophers are not fostered by 
conundrums, and ethical enthusiasm is not generated 
by drums and shouting. Ruskin, in commenting upon 
Dante in “ Modern Painters,” dwells upon the inten- 
sity and seriousness of the great poet. We commend 
the passage to our college students, and suggest that 
parents and preachers have no higher task on hand 
to-day than that of introducing an element of serious- 
ness into the lives of the children. Peace of soul is in- 
separably allied to the serene temper, the quiet spirit, 
not the subjugated, but the subdued mind. Adora- 
tion, not explosion, is the mark of the thoughtful. 
Such seriousness as Dante’s, says Ruskin, is “ inea- 
pable of perceiving that which is commonplace or 
ridiculous, but fuses all down into its own white-hot 
fire. And, on the other hand, I suppose the chief bar 
to the action of imagination and stop to all greatness 
in this present age of ours, is its mean and shallow 
love of jest; so that if there be in any good and lofty 
work a flaw, failing, or undipped vulnerable part, 
where sarcasm may stick or stay, it is caught at, and 
pointed at, and buzzed about, and fixed upon, and 
stung into, as a recent wound is by flies; and nothing 
is ever taken seriously or as it was meant, but always, 
if it may be, turned the wrong way and misunder- 
stood; and while this is so, there is not, nor cannot be, 
any hope of achievement of high things; men dare 
not open their hearts to us, if we are to broil them on 
a thorn-fire.”—Chicago Paper. 
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ELIZABETH LLoyD, R. BARCLAY SPICER. 
BUSINESS MANAGER: CHARLES F. JENKINS. 


PHILADELPHIA, THIRD MONTH 18, 1905. 


Reading matter, for insertion the same week, must reach us 
not later than Third-day morning. 

Please address all letters to N. W. Corner Fifteenth and 
Cherry Streets, Philadelphia. 


THE BASIS OF A REAL REVIVAL. 


Tue religious world in America has its eyes turned 
toward Wales these times, and has an apparent long- 
ing for a revival in the new world as full of fervor 
and wide of scope as that which is now taking place 
among the descendants of the Druids. That a deep- 
ening of the spiritual life of the American people is 
greatly to be desired admits of no discussion. But 


while conscious of this need, concerned people may 
be quite sure that what is wanted is not a mere mani- 
festation, inspiring as that might be. 

In the midst of the revival talk there is an appar- 
ent expectation that certain mechanical arrangements 
which are supposed to prepare the way for and pro- 
duce what is called a revival of religion, may be im- 


ported from across the sea, and set in motion in our 
country, and in this way an irresistible tide of spir- 
itual life may be called into being. Such a conception 
almost inevitably carries with it the creation in the 
imagination of certain distinct revival types. The 
next step is to look for the appearance of the type, 
and if it does not come to conclude that the Spirit has 
not come our way. Looking for these symptoms of 
the approaching revival, and finding them not, the 
tendency is to a disappointment which may be fol- 
lowed by despair. Such an expectation may be a 
stumbling block rather than an assistance to real spir- 
itual growth. It is not wise to look for a common 
outward manifestation as a necessary characteristic of 
individual spiritual experience. Possibly the Spirit 
working in some men may produce unusual bodily 
postures and contortions; in some it may be accom- 
panied by a great noise like the rushing of many 
waters. But for the most part, in our time and coun- 
try, in the case of men and women of normal mental 
and moral development, we are constrained to believe 
that the Spirit does not need to speak through Urim 
or Thummin, but prefers to perform its offices in the 
secret recesses of the heart, inwardly vitalizing the 
life, and progressively promoting a godly character. 
It must be remembered that a revival does not call 
any new forces into being, but brings into the field 
of motive and action divine forces as old as the uni- 
verse. We get the spiritual uplift whenever we shift 
our attitude toward the Divine Spirit from irrespon- 
siveness to responsiveness, from opposition and in- 
difference to receptivity. The man who lives in phys- 
ical darkness until he undermines the basis of his 
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bodily life and health, does not need to worry about 
the place of the sun in the solar system, or wonder if 
after all it emits its light for him. His supreme need 
is to put himself in the sunshine, and he will speedily 
find that it will vitalize his physical life. The revival 
which we need in America is one which will lead men 
to put themselves normally and momentarily in the 
spiritual sunshine. 


The religious life or the spiritual life is a matter of 
growth; it is an accumulation, not a wholesale or 
spasmodic attainment. To be touched by the Spirit 
is not to be consumed in an ecstacy. To be revived is 
not to be glad that we have accepted a certain plan of 
theology warranted to provide us with everlasting 
felicity in the world to come, but such an appreciation 
of our divine birthright, and our immortal possibili- 
ties, that we shall rightly adjust ourselves to our daily 
relationships, and grow in godliness as we grow in 
workableness and worthiness. 

None of us can ignore the value of the individual 
as an instrument of the Most High in the vast concern 
of a personal and general daily salvation. But the 
value of the best of us in the filling of our places in 
the divine plan, must be largely determined by our 
sensitiveness to the infinite leadings, and our equally 
ready response to the perpetual longings of the hu- 
man heart. 

We do not need to call God down out of heaven. 
He is already in our hearts, but we have not been 
conscious of his presence. Neither do we need to 
import methods from afar in order to bring ourselves 
into correspondence with the Infinite. Failing to 
hear the divine voice which gently whispers in our 
hearts, and looking for signs and wonders as the evi- 
dence of His indwelling, we have simply missed what 
might have been a daily experience, and know it not. 

When we get ready to put the live spiritual yeast 
into the dead material life of our time; when we shall 
get in our hearts that perfect love of the Father which 
easteth out all fear; when our daily depression gives 
place to an eternal hope, we shall have in our midst an 
American revival more potent and practical for us 
than anything that we could bring across the sea. 


CURRENT EVENTS. 

President Roosevelt’s address to the National Con- 
gress of Mothers, in Washington this week, is well 
worth reading as a whole. We give a few extracts by 
way of emphasizing the wholesome thoughts con- 
tained in them: 


“ As.long as there is a real home, and as long as 
those who make up that home do their duty to one 
another, to their neighbors and to the State, it is of 
minor consequence whether the man’s trade is plied 
in the country or the city, whether it calls for the 
work of the hands or for the work of the head. . . . 

“There are certain old truths which will be true 
as long as this world endures, and which no amount 
of progress can alter. One of these is the truth that 
the primary duty of the husband is to be the home- 
maker, the bread-winner for his wife and children, and 
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that the primary duty of the woman is to be the help- 
meet, the housewife and mother. . . . Of course 
there are exceptional men and exceptional women 
who can do and ought to do much more than this, 
who can lead and ought to lead great careers of out- 
side usefulness in addition to—not as substitutes for 
—their home work. No wrongdoing is so ab- 
horrent as w rongdoing by a man toward his wife and 
the children who should arouse every tender feeling 
in his nature. Selfishness toward them, lack of ten- 
derness toward them, lack of consideration for them, 
above all, brutality in any form toward them, should 
arouse the heartiest scorn and indignation in every 
upright soul. ‘ 

“T believe in ‘the woman’s keeping her self- -respect 
just as I believe in the man’s doing so. I believe in 
her rights just as much as I believe in the man’s, and, 
indeed, a little more; and I re gard marriage as a part- 
ne rship, in which each partner is in honor bound to 
think of the rights of the other as well as of his or her 
own. But I think that the duties are even more im- 
portant than the rights; and, in the long run, I think 
that the reward is ampler and greater for duty well 
done than for the insistence upon individual rights, 
necessary though this, too, must often be. Your duty 
is hard, your responsibility great; but greatest of all 
is your reward... . 

* The way to give a child a fair chance in life is not 
to bring it up in luxury, but to see that it has the kind 
of training that will give it strength of character. 
Even apart from the vital question of national life, 
and regarding only the individual interest of the chil- 
dren themselves, happiness in the true sense is a hun- 
dredfold more apt to come to any given member of a 
healthy family of healthy-minded children, well 
brought up, well educated, but taught that they must 
shift for themselves, must win their own way, and by 
their own exertions make their own positions of use- 
fulness, than it is apt to come to those whose parents 
themselves have acted on and have trained their chil- 
dren to act on, the selfish and sordid theory that the 
whole end of life is ‘ to taste a few good things’! ” 

“The New Woman as a College Graduate ” wa 
the subject of a recent address by Charles J. Sens 
parte before the Law Club of Bryn Mawr College. 
According to his observation the drift- of the age is 
toward specialization, and not toward community of 
occupation between men and women. Concerning 
dress he said that the woman who desires to look well 
should not slavishly follow the fashions, but should 
adapt her clothing to her individuality; in other 
words, she should “dress carefully, thoughtfully, 
anxiously, in perfect charity toward her neighbor, 
and with the fear of God before her eves.” 

Robert Hunter, of the University Settlement, in 
New York, author of the recent book on “* Poverty,” 
delivered an address at Swarthmore College, on the 
9th, upon “ Some of the Dangers to Our Republic.” 
He said that two things which now seriously menace 
this Government are the shameful misuse of wealth 
and the growing poverty. He estimates that in this 


country in fairly prosperous years 10,000,000 per- 
sons are underfed, underclothed and poorly housed. 
Of these about 4,000,000 are public paupers, and 
2,000,000 work but four to six months in the year. 
More than 1,700,000 children are wage-earners when 
they should still be in school: In the opinion of the 
speaker many of the problems of poverty might be 
solved were it not that Legislatures are so corrupted 
and controlled by wealth that the *y will not enact pre- 
ventive laws. 


A dispatch from Germany says that in Berlin the 
society of young men called the Association of Active 
Friends of Animals has distributed pamphlets 
throughout the city, in which they warn women 
against wearing birds in their hats. The pamphlets 
quote a resolution of the society whereby the mem- 
bers determine to ask any woman they meet with a 
bird in her hat to remove it. Should she refuse, it is 
the member’s duty to remove the bird, using such 
force as may be necessary. Legal penalties will cheer- 
fully be paid by the society. 


It has caused some surprise that Y. M. C. A. lead- 
ers favor the bill passed by the State Senate of New 
York legalizing boxing bouts between members of 
amateur athletic associations. It was feared by some 
that if the bill became a law prize fighting would 
again obtain a footing in New York City, but the gen- 
eral opinion is that the legalizing of amateur bouts 
would do away with “ objectionable ” prize fighting, 
and would be in a way the death of professional pu- 
gilism so far as that city is concerned. Several local 
branches of the Y. M. C. A. will send delegates to Al- 
bany to advocate the passage by the Assembly of the 
bill. This will seem to many a strange way to do 
away with prize fighting. It is also puzzling to some 
to hear of objectionable prize fighting, as if there may 
be an unobjectionable kind that is a good thing totrain 
our boys in. Surely if this sort of training did no 
other mischief it would make those who have had it 
better versed in the peculiar phraseology of the “ ob- 
jectionable ” prize fight, able to appreciate its 
‘science ” and its “nice” points, and so give the 
newspaper accounts of great fights a still greater fas- 
cination for them. 


It is said that New York is being flooded with the 
literature of the great German Lottery Company, of 
which King Frederick of Saxony is the head. The 
United States postal laws prohibit the use of the mails 
for any purpose associated with the lottery business, 
but the post-office authorities can hardly reach King 
Frederick. A Federal judge not long ago sentenced 
an agent of one of the German companies to pay a 
fine of $500 for selling lottery tickets. This fright- 
ened many of the agents, and the company concluded 
to do business direct with its patrons. In circulars re- 
ceived recently they are notified to remit by bank 
notes, checks, express orders or postage stamps. The 
bank in Bremen which is acting for King Frederick 
names a certain express company as its reference, to- 
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gether with all banks in Germany. The Saxon Gov- 
ernment guarantees all the prizes, which, in the big 
lottery now being advertised amount to nearly $4,- 
000,000. The King, or Government, gets 15 per 


cent. of all the money sent in for tickets. It is alleged 
that the Government pays back the other 85 per cent. 
to holders of prize-winning tickets. 


TWO FOUNDERS. 

Two recent events impress some very old truths. 
I refer to the popular interest in President Harper, 
of Chicago University, who seems to have been at 
death’s door, and the late Mrs. Stanford, who met her 
death at Honolulu, and who, with her husband, was 
the founder of Stanford University. 

If you go to-day to the University of Chicago, you 
will see many large, fine stone buildings—the num- 
bers increase with the years—and the recent ones 
are more costly and finer than the earlier ones. 
Three new buildings have been added recently; many 
millions have been expended wisely and well, as I 
believe, for grounds and buildings and equipment. 
All these would be as nothing without teachers to se- 
cure the ends for which they were provided. 

So the visitor may admire the vast plant which is 
developing for the purposes of higher education at 
Chicago, but he becomes much more interested in the 
man who is using vast wealth to secure the highest 
ends of men and women. Thus, when the visitor 
leaves Chicago, he is much more interested in Dr. 
Harper than he is in the great University plant; he 
is vastly more interested also in his moral qualities 
than in any other. The bravery which he showed 
when apparently at death’s door, and the calm seren- 
ity and determination to go on doing the work which 
he has been led to do, has given him an interest and 
endeared him to the masses of the people as no mere 
intellectual qualities could possibly have done. The 
bulletins in Chicago recently have been watched with 
the greatest interest by men and women from all 
ranks of life. One of the papers said that “ Dr. 
Harper is the first citizen of Chicago.” If this be 
true, it is his moral qualities that have made him so. 

‘The fact that Mrs. Stanford was worth nearly forty 
millions of dollars would, of itself, have made her a 
figure of popular interest, but the interest in her has 
been multiplied many times because she has shown 
such fidelity and lofty motives in her life while try- 
ing to realize the ends she sought. ‘“ We will make 
the children of California our children,” said Senator 
Stanford, when he lost his only son. Mrs. Stanford 
has said recently that “the greatest satisfaction 
which she had found in the possession of wealth, was 
in using it to make others happy.” 

So we find in the lives of these two, who are at 
present brought into prominence, illustrations of old 
but very important truths. They are these: 

Material possessions are but means to an end; hu- 
man beings are of vastly more interest than things; 
in men and women there is nothing so vital as moral 
qualities. JosepH Swat. 
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NOTES BY THE WAY. 


The manner of answering the queries in our So- 
ciety is the subject of a good deal of discussion among 
Friends. It is felt in some meetings at least that the 
form of answer has largely become stereotyped, and 
the accuracy of the answer is not always satisfactory. 
A good deal has been said about the English plan of 
considering and answering the Queries, but up to date 
we know of only one serious attempt to produce a real 
change in method. Purchase Quarterly Meeting has 
sent a minute to the New York Yearly Meeting ask- 
ing its approval for a marked new departure in this 
particular. The minute was made in accordance with 
the recommendation of a committee which gave care- 
ful and concerned attention to the matter. The fol- 
lowing is the recommendation of the committee, 
which was approved by the quarterly meeting, and 
will go as a minute from that meeting to the yearly 
meeting: 

“ The committee appointed to consider the answer- 
ing of the Queries, and make suggestions in regard 
to them, realize the responsibility of proposing any 
change in so important and venerable a custom. We 
believe they have served a noble purpose in the past 
and are capable of being made of greater usefulness. 
While it is our desire to propose no action that is not 
warranted for the best interests of the Society, we 
think the concern which arose in the quarterly meet- 
ing, and from which came our appointment, was 
prompted by the right spirit and should receive earn- 
est consideration. We believe the desire for a better 
adaptation of the Queries to our present needs, exists 
among the larger portion of our membership. With 
the feeling that truthfulness may be maintained and 
much good result to the Society, we make the fol- 
lowing suggestions: 

“ We recommend that the present method be dis- 
continued, and that all the Queries be read with a 
suitable pause after each one, giving an opportunity 
for individual consideration or vocal expression. The 
answers should come up to the quarterly meetings as 
a general report from the subordinate meetings, cov- 
ering the substance of the Queries as well as any 
other matter of interest or change in such meetings 
as may be proper to report, these reports to be pre- 
pared by the overseers of the preparative meetings, to 
be considered in and forwarded by the monthly or 
executive meetings.” 

* & & 


Salem Quarterly Meeting was held at Woodstown 
on the 9th inst. Although the roads were in a 
wretched condition, and a drenching rain descended 
on the assembling worshipers, an unusually large 
number of Friends and others were present. It is felt 
by those on the ground that the apparently increased 
interest in our meetings in and around Woodstown is 
due to the series of extra meetings recently held un- 
der the auspices of the Committee for the Advance- 
ment of Friends’ Principles. The meeting for wor- 
ship preceding the business meeting was felt to have 
been “held in the life.” From the reports from 
monthly meetings it seemed that of the thirty-two 
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representatives appointed, all but five were present. 
The statistics of the quarterly meeting showed a small 
net gain in membership. As in the previous quar- 
terly meetings which have been attended during the 
past few weeks, a lively concern was developed re- 
garding the Third Query. Warner Underwood, of 
Woodbury, spoke with great earnestness and force in 
behalf of a less critical spirit regarding the minis- 
try, and for a deeper faithfulness in obeying the call 
to service in our meetings for worship. A new de- 
parture was made in the matter of entertaining the 
visitors and members of the meeting. Instead of go- 
ing to the homes in Woodstown, all were entertained 
in the Friends’ Home, which is nearly ready for oc- 
cupancy. More than ordinary opportunity was thus 
given for social mingling, which was greatly enjoyed. 


* * & 


The meeting at Swarthmore as a matter of course 
has the college atmosphere about it. As we under- 
stand it attendance is not compulsory on the student 
body, yet a considerable number of the young men 
and women in the college attend. Persons who have 
not seen the Swarthmore meeting probably do not un- 
derstand its unique character. After a brief period of 
silence the president asks the students for sentiments, 
and those who feel moved to do so respond with short 
sentences. It is really inspiring to see these young 
people respond with most helpful selections. These 
sentences universally have a high ethical tone, and 
habitually relate to lofty and concerned living. A 
member of the faculty of the college then reads a 
passage of Scripture. Last First-day Dean Bond was 
the reader, and very impressively performed her task. 
The meeting then follows precisely the course cus- 
tomary among us, except when some person may 
have been selected to read a specially-prepared paper. 
The meeting is always helpful and inspiring to the 
visitor, as are all gatherings in which such a large 
proportion of the audience is made up of young peo- 
ple who are struggling with the serious problem of a 
useful education. It should be understood that prac- 
tical self-government prevails among the student body 
at Swarthmore, and in the main it seems to work 
well. It seems pretty conclusive that in order to de- 
velop individual responsibility it is wise to make each 
person as fully responsible as possible. ~Be that as it 
may, a delightful atmosphere now prevails at Swarth- 
more, as it always has. The improvements at the col- 
lege, including the dormitory and the new Science 
Hall, are greatly appreciated, and add to the work- 
ing ability of the college. The campus will soon put 
on its spring garments of green, and the place will 
present its peculiar beauties. The year around, how- 
ever, Swarthmore is attractive, and surely our young 
people could not live their college life in a more ideal 


spot. Wa 


To read well—that is, to read true books in a true 
spirit—is a noble exercise, and one that will task the 
reader more than any exercise which the customs of 
the dav esteem.—Thoreau. 
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WHITE WATER QUARTERLY MEETING. 


Held at Greensboro, Henry County, Ind., Third 
month 4th, 1905. 


The meeting of ministers and elders, convening at 
8 o’clock, our hearts were gladdened to meet more 
than the usual number of Friends. An impressive 
silence almost immediately pervaded, as it seemed, the 
whole assembly, and our appreciated friend, Mary G. 
Smith, of Hoopeston, Ill., gave forth cheering words 
of thankfulness to our Heavenly Father for the bless- 
ings he is bestowing upon us. Esther D. Wallace, 
who had been invited to sit with us, expressed her 
gratitude and pleasure of the hour and a half spent 
with us. 

The ordinary information, as well as other in- 
formation coming up from our subordinate meetings 
was of more interest and encouragement than usual. 
At 10 o’clock we met as a quarterly meeting. The 
beautiful, mild weather and the good roads made it 
possible for our own Friends and others to come out 
in such numbers as soon to fill the house. 

Without, the spring birds were giving forth their 
joy at being back again in their Northern home; 
within the house we, too, felt rejoiced to see so many 
of our members gathered, all of our six monthly 
meetings being represented, and all our preparative 
meetings except one. Above all, we realized that 
““we were gathered together in his name,” and, like 
the birds, a feeling of gratitude to our loving Father 
seemed to hover over the whole assembly, which was 
manifested not only by the precious silence which 
pervaded, but by the spoken word, which was given 
forth by a number, among whom were Mary G. 
Smith, Esther D. Wallace, Eliza W. Morris, Henry 
Whiteley, and others. At an opportune time the 
clerks commenced the business, nearly all the large 
number of representatives being present. 

At 12 o’clock a recess was given. to partake of a 
good lunch. 

The answers to our six queries indicated that in- 
terest was felt in our principles and testimonies. Our 
members have been much interested in the proceed- 
ings of our legislature which is now in session, and 
gratitude was expressed that so many good amend- 
ments to our laws had been enacted. Among other 
things, on temperance, cigarettes and marriage. We 
feel that our State has cause to be proud of our Gov- 
ernor and our present Assembly, not only for what 
they have done, but for what the majority prevented 
being done. Information was given that work on 
our Boarding Home at Waynesville had not pro- 
gressed much during the past three months, owing to 
the severe cold weather, and recently to the assign- 
ment of the contractors. 


At the conclusion of the quarterly meeting’s busi- 
ness the First-day School Association met. As the 
delegates’ names were called most of them rose and 
responded by a quotation. Not all of our schools are 
in session now. Those that are, the reports indicate, 
are encouraging. 

The lesson leaves prepared by our First-day School 
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Committee of the General Conference, are being used. 
The graded series are giving good satisfaction, and the 
more the Christian History Series are used the better 
they are liked. The main objection to these is that so 
few have time to thoroughly study them. 

Warren Gregg, of Camden, read a fine paper he 
had prepared. 

The members of the First-day School of Greens- 
boro had prepared a program consisting of declama- 
tions and select readings, which was listened to with 
much interest. Joun L. Toomas. 

Pendleton, Ind. 





PRAIRIE GROVE QUARTERLY MEETING. 


Held at West Liberty, Iowa, on Third month 4th, 
1905. 

The attendance was small, being composed en- 
tirely of our own members, there bei ‘ing one represen- 
tative from Marietta and four from Prairie Grove. 
A period of impressive silence was followed by the 
business session, which was of much interest. 

On First-day morning we were bidden “ come 
now, let us reason together,” to the end, doubtless, that 
we may be able to give a satisfactory reason for the 
faith and hope we have. It is a privilege that all may 
enjoy without detriment to our spiritual growth; that 
we may come with earnest hearts and inquiring minds 
to examine what others may have to offer for our con- 
sideration, though it may not be precisely along our 
line of thought. I cannot conceive of a spiritual 
growth without a blending of the moral and spiritual 
natures. They are inseparably one in the rounding 
up of a truly developed spiritual life. No caprice of 
man can set aside the immutable and eternal law of 
righteousness. These truths are not ascertained by 
hearsay or through a long chain of reasoning. 

All that God has created is good and is designed, if 
properly used, to be a blessing; but it is by the wrong 
use of the talents bestowed upon us that sin enters 
the world. 

Is it not better to love mankind than to hate—hbet- 
ter for individuals, for communities, for nations ? 
Only that which makes life good and pure can be of 
value to mankind. 

On First-day afternoon the First-day School Con- 
ference held its session. 

There was the usual routine business, followed by 
an interesting program, consisting of recitations and 
papers on subjects vital to our interests. J. 


RACE STREET OLD PUPILS’ 
LECTURE. 

(This is the third season that the Old Pupils’ Association of 
Friends’ Central School, Philadelphia, has arranged for an in- 
tellectual treat for its members and those interested in the 
welfare of the institution which it represents, and we feel that 
these opportunities for reviving old acquaintances and asso- 
ciations is a living pleasure. We would urge all of the many 
who are entitled to membership, but who have as yet failed to 
send in their applications, to communicate at once with Mary 
Westcott Young, registrar, 108 North Nineteenth Street, who 
will gladly furnish any information concerning the objects of 
the association and the requirements of its members. For 
any who may not know who are entitled to membership with 
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us, the following will serve as information: “All persons who 
have at any time been enrolled as pupils of Friends’ Central 
School; any one who has held a position as teacher in the 
school; any member of the committee of oversight; any one 
who has been a patron of the school or any one who feels a 
deep friendly interest in its future success and welfare, is en- 
titled to the privilege of membership in the association.” Some 
account of the lecture for the present year follows.) 


INTERNAL RUSSIA. 


Despite the inclement weather, the members of 
the Old Pupils’ Association and friends of Friends’ 
Central School, assembled in Association Hall, Fif- 
teenth Street, below Chestnut, on Third-day evening, 
Third month 7th, to listen to a lecture by Poultney 
Bigelow, of Boston, on “ Internal Russia.” Mr. Big- 
elow gave a graphic account of some of the condi- 
tions which exist in Russia, from a knowledge gained 
by personal contact with, and observation of, the peo- 
ple and the conditions, having paid two different visits 
to the country. 


Some of the thoughts to which he gave expression 
are: Russians are averse to having their affairs pub- 
lished. ‘The future is apt to travel along the line of 
the past. ‘There are no surprises in history; each step 
follows the one before it as naturally as the day the 
night. The peoples of prehistoric times were far su- 
perior to the people of Russia to-day. In progress 
and civilization they are the rearmost of the white 
races in the twentieth century. 

The type of Christianity which exists in Russia is a 
blasphemy. Its introduction came not from any feel- 
ing of devotion or worship, but as an outgrowth of a 
condition imposed upon a reigning prince about 980 
A.D., when he visited one of the districts in the south- 
eastern part of his empire, and fell in love with a lady 
who was a member of the Greek Church. In accept- 
ing his proposal of marriage she exacted from him a 
promise to become a member of her Church, and later 
he proclaimed it the established Church of the em- 
pire. To-day, then, Russia might have been a Roman 
Catholie country, or she might have been a follower 
of Mohammed, had the favorite of the prince been an 
adherent of either of those religions. 


The tendency of the Russian Government has been 
for years to centralize power and authority, and we 
find that everything has gradually drifted under the 
direct supervision of the police. Even the schools 
and universities are covered by this system, and a 
corps of spies are constantly on the watch to detect, 
some sign of a movement which may have for its end 
a better condition for the people. Under such a sys- 
tem individuality and aspiration are kept down, and 
we find as a result a listlessness and indifference. 

Among the different divisions or classes in Russia, 
the Poles are of the highest type, and most ready to 
assimilate the conditions about them. They have 
more brain power, and a large part of them have a 
fair education, while among the Russians or Slavs 
ninety-nine out of one hundred cannot read or write. 
Warsaw, the oldest city of civilization in Russia, and 
in the midst of the Polish people, is a city of siege, 
as the fortress built outside its walls has its guns 
trained on the citv: and so formidable are the Polish 
people considered, the garrisons of that country re- 
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ceive double pay. No Polish soldier can rise higher 
than a captain or receive a commission in some out- 
lying district for fear he may instigate some plot 
against the government. 

Fifty years ago the people of Novgorod, where 
Christianity was first proclaimed, manifested a high 
degree of enlightenment and had progressed very 
rapidly in the methods of self-government. In order 
to restrain their influence and discourage them, the 
emperor ordered 12,000 of her prominent citizens 
slain. 

The peasantry are frequently of uncleanly habits, 
and in the cold season it is not an unusual sight to find 
cattle, sheep, horses, pigs and family all huddled to- 
‘gether in the same building, as a cheap means of keep- 
ing warm, and if any kind of disease finds a foothold 
in their midst, no particular effort is made to check it. 
As one goes to the eastward the deterioration of the 
people is indicated by their manner of dress, such as 
the loose, baggy jacket and trousers, the greater tend- 
ency to walk than run, to stay in one place than move 
around, to sit than stand, to lie down than sit. 

The Finns are the sailors of the empire, and many 
of the vessels are manned with these Finns, who have 
been forcibly pressed into service. There are also 
many Germans and Greeks in the southeastern por- 
tion of the country, and from these many of the sol- 
diers are drawn. 


We are to-day concerned with the future of Russia, 
for the breaking of some of its traditions, by this 
war. The most moderate of the Nihilists do not de- 
mand a liberty similar to America. ‘Even a freedom 
to converse with and visit one another, or publish a 
newspaper without its first being examined by the 
censor, would be appreciated. No Russian can com- 
municate with or visit another without a permit or 
pass from the police. Russia needs a shake-up very 
badly. Conditions may be materially bettered, but it 
is hard to see how they can be worse. A. 


ORPHANS OF THE INDIAN FAMINE— 
THEIR SUPPORT AND TRAINING. 

{In view of the interest in the past of readers of FRIENDS’ 
INTELLIGENCER, in Indian Famine Relief, and other philan- 
thropiec work, their attention is asked to the following state- 
ment: In 1900, Friends in the United States contributed lib- 
erally towards the Indian Famine Relief, which was adminis- 
tered by Friends’ Foreign Mission Association (London). As 
an outcome of that relief the young lives saved have required 
support and training to such an extent, that, while the Indian 
Famine Relief Fund was closed, the Friends’ Foreign Mission 
Association have, in the last five vears, borne a charge of over 
5,000 pounds, as a direct result of work which the famine in- 
volved. It is felt that if the Friends who gave to Famine Re- 
lief—and who are not subscribers to the Friends’ Foreign Mis- 
sion Association—knew just how matters are, they would want 
to stand by the work which has arisen out of it. In times of 
pressure for funds—such as the present—the cost of institu- 
tional work, such as orphanages and training schools, cannot 
be reduced in the way that other branches of work can, so that 
the burden, relatively, is a heavier burden than if it were a 
charge of the same amount for another kind of work. The 
Association’s report for the year 1900 acknowledges £49.18.0 
for Indian Famine Relief received from readers of the FRIENDS’ 
INTELLIGENCER. 

The following in regard to Friends’ mission work will be of 
interest in this connection: “The Society of Friends was al- 
most the last among the Protestant churches to organize for- 
eign missionary work. Its Foreign Mission Association dates 


from 1865. But it is believed now to have a larger proportion 
of missionaries to members than any other religious body in 
the British islands. The Friends’ Foreign Mission Association 
has now 110 missionaries, including wives; 36 are working in 
India (Central Provinces), 24 in Madagascar, 13 in Syria, 24 
in China (Sz-Chwan Province), and 13 in Ceylon. Besides 
these, there are 10 Friend missionaries in Pemba, and 11 in 
Constantinople, Bombay, and elsewhere, under other organiza- 
tions. These make a total of 131 missionaries against an adult 
membership in Great Britain and Ireland of about 18,000. 

“The expenditure of the F. F. M. A. for 1903 was £26,720, 
of which £23,122 was spent in its five mission fields. As with 
all living work, there is a constant tendency to expansion. Es- 
pecially has this been the case in China and Ceylon. The in- 
come, however, has not expanded in proportion, and the work 
has been seriously hampered in consequence.” } 

During the Indian Famine of 1900, the sum of 
£29,000 was entrusted by the public to the Friends’ 
Foreign Mission Association for this special need, in 
addition to the contributions for ordinary work pro- 
vided by their usual supporters. The object of this 
fund was to provide work for the capable, seed and 
animals for destitute farmers, clothing, medicine and 
food for the sick and incapable. It was to supple- 
ment, but not supersede, Government relief. So far 
as possible, and in great measure, the fund was ap- 
plied on productive and preventive lines. By these 
means thousands of lives were saved, and so highly 
was the work esteemed by Government that the 
Kaiser-1-Hind medal was bestowed on the representa- 
tive missionary. 

At the end of the famine, however, when Gov- 
ernment refuges were closed, Friends were left with 
932 famine orphans under their care. Many of these 
orphans were the offspring of the weak and incapable, 
and inherited enfeebled constitutions. A great num- 
ber have died, some have been drafted to other mis- 
sions, but Friends are responsible to-day for about 
half the original number. As the majority of the 
orphans were under 12 years of age, it was evident 
from the first that years must elapse before many of 
them could earn their own living. While kind friends 
in England often guaranteed from £3 to £5 a year for 
the board of a child, the expenses of superintendence, 
lodging and industrial training have largely fallen 
upon the general fund of the Friends’ Foreign Mis- 
sion Association. 

Parents do not need to be told that until boys and 
girls become, at any rate, partly self-supporting, ex- 
penses of teaching and training only increase as they 
grow older. These orphan children directly or indi- 
rectly may be instrumental in the evangelization of 
India. They are under careful and loving Christian 
superintendence, and there is evidence that many 
have already given their hearts to the Lord. With 
Indian customs as they are, orphan girls must remain 
in the home until they marry. Here they are trained 
to become useful housewives, and are taught the ele- 
ments of such trades as weaving, lace-making, ete. 

If the early training is to have lasting results it is 
equally important to keep oversight of the boys also. 
Not only should this be done up to their marriage, 
but it should be continued for some years afterwards. 
They never cease to regard those who have brought 
them up as their fathers and mothers, and to look to 
them for counsel and help. They have become “ out- 


' casted,” and, consequently, must be taught handicraft 
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trades. This is a long process and an expensive one, 
as all know who have had to do with industrial train- 
ing. A training school does not make profits. 

Amongst the boys thus trained many are develop- 
ing into evangelists, willingly accompanying the mis- 
sionary for preaching in the bazaars, and often taking 
useful part. A training home for native workers has 
this year been opened in the belief that the best evan- 
gelists for India will prove to be the native born. 
Some of these work at their trades during part of the 
day. For the girls a training home has been opened 
at Sohagpur. Here, it is hoped, are the Bible women 
and teachers of the future. 

What we now want to represent is that the respon- 
sibilities incurred by the many kind donors, whose 
gifts were the means of saving life, do not end there. 
Unless the work is to be left incomplete, money 
should be forthcoming to enable each child to have 
the chance to become a self-supporting, if not a use- 
ful, member of the community. This need should 
doubtless have been represented to the subseribers to 
the Indian Famine Relief Fund sooner. Years have 
been passing and expenses increasing, while friends 
have been deprived of the pleasure of following up 
the work they were instrumental in beginning. 
Meanwhile the ordinary income of the Friends’ For- 
eign Mission Association has been drawn upon for 
this special work, partially creating that shortness of 
funds which has pressed so heavily on all the work 
of the Association. 


The charge upon the general fund of the Friends’ 


Foreign Mission Association, arising almost entirely 
out of the famine relief effort, has amounted, in five 


vears, to no less a sum than £5,000. This sum is 
more than the Association’s deficit upon 1903, which 
has been cleared by a great effort. It is hoped that 
those to whom famine relief specially appealed will 
see their way to lift the burden from off the general 
fund of the Association, and by their liberality make 
it possible for Friends, who have been their stewards 
in this matter, to continue and improve the present 
training. 
On behalf of the Friends’ Foreign Mission Asso- 
ciation, 
Jos. Srorrs Fry, Treasurer. 
Wittram Witson, Secretary. 
15 Devonshire St., London, E. C., 2d mo., 1905. 


IDENTITY. 
A tie invisible 
Binds us together as with bands of steel. 
An overpowering spell 
Stirs in our inmost hearts, until we feel 
A fount of love upwell, 
A wish for every brother being’s weal. 


The self-same lot is ours. 

The self-same hidden mysteries appal. 
The self-same summer showers, 

The self-same snows of winter on us fall, 
We see the self-same flowers. 

The self-same golden sun shines over all. 
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We share the self-same state. 

In self-same ways we’ve risen from the clod. 
We face the self-same fate. 

Above our graves will grow the self-same sod. 
Where is there room for hate 


With children kneeling to the self-same God? 


Love is the law of life. 


Attractions all the suns and worlds control. 
The universe is rife 

With love, uniting the stupendous whole. 
So harmony, not strife, 

Should govern in the kingdom of the soul. 


Know this, O brother mine: 
The larger self is all humanity. 
Linked by a tie divine, 
I am a part of you, and you of me. 
Some day this truth will shine 
To all the world, and it will make us free. 
—ZJ.A. Edgerton, in the Cosmopolitan. 


BIRTHS. 


DUDLEY.—-At Moorestown, N. J., on First month 19th, 1905, 
to John C. and Anna Engle Dudley, a daughter, who is named 
Alice Lippincott Dudley. 


EVANS.—At Masonville, N. J., on Second month 17th, 1905, 
to Robert T. and Eadeth S. Evans, a son, who is named Arthur 
Haines Evans. 


GRAHAM.—On Second month 22d, 1905, to John William 
and Margaret Graham, of Dalton Hall, Manchester, England, a 
daughter, who is named Agnes Bowman Graham. 


KIMBALL.—At Newark, N. J., Third month 13th, 1905, to 
William Lockwood and Martha Potts Roberts Kimball, a 
daughter, who is named Sylvia Kendrick Kimball. 


STABLER.—At Amersly, Sandy Spring, Md., Third month 
5th, 1905, to Tarlton B. and Rebecca T. Stabler, a son, who is 
named R. Rowland. 


STROUD.—On the 28th of Second month, at Germantown, 
103 Sharpnack Street, to Edgar M. and Alice Longshore Stroud, 
a daughter, named Helen Eyre. 


WAY.—Near Stormstown, Pa., First month 8th, 1905, to Ed- 
win B. and Martha Way, a daughter, named Eleanor Loraine. 


MARRIAGES. 


FOGG—BROWN.—At the home of the bride’s father, near 
Canton, N. J., Third month 8th, 1905, H. Norman Fogg, son of 
Sarah W. and the late Henry H. Fogg, to Elizabeth F., daugh- 
ter of Edward F. and the late Hannah Brown. 


DEATHS. 


BREAR.—On Third month 8th, 1905, Sarah, daughter of the 
late Mark and Sarah Brear, aged 80 years. Funeral services 
were held on the 11th at her late residence, Friends’ Boarding 
Home, Green Street and Washington Lane, Germantown. 


GILES.—On the 20th of First month, 1905, at the home of 
his son-in-law, William F. Searing, near Sherwood, Cayuga 
County, N. Y., William P. Giles, in the 85th year of his age. He 
was the son of Warren Giles, and was born at Quaker Hill, 
Dutchess County, N. Y., in 1820. In 1830 he removed with his 
parents to Skaneateles, N. Y., and settled on a farm which 
has since remained in possession of the Giles family. In 1845 
he was married to Lydia A. Allen, of Union Springs, Cayuga 
County, N. Y., who was a true “helpmeet” in all the vicissi- 
tudes of life, and who died about ten years ago. He was a 
lifelong member of the Society of Friends, and a firm believer 
in its principles and testimonies, which he endeavored to ex- 
emplify in his intercourse with his fellow-men. “ Blessed are 
the pure in heart, for they shall see God.” 


HILLIARD.—At Tampa, Fla., on Third month 2d, 1905, 
Mary R. Hilliard, daughter of Benjamin and Ellen (Scatter- 
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good) Hilliard, aged 50 years. She was a member of Phila- 
delphia (Race Street) Friends’ Meeting, but formerly was 
from Rancocas, N. J., where she was born. Having been in 
poor health for several months she went to Tampa during Sec- 
ond month, where she died of heart disease about a month 
after her arrival. She was buried there on the 4th inst. 


HOLT.—Died, at her home in Baltimore, on the morning of 
the 4th of Third month, 1905, Rachel R. Holt, beloved wife of 
Chalkley Holt, in the 65th year of her age. 

In the removal of this dear friend, not only her family, but 
the meeting of which she was a member, has suffered a great 
loss. Though quiet and unobtrusive in her ways, her gentle- 
ness of manner, her efficient executive ability in discharging 
her obligations to her family and her meeting, endeared her to 
all who knew her, and though suddenly summoned to the higher 
life we feel she was fully prepared for the change. : 

Of her it may be truly said: “ Blessed are the dead who die 
in the Lord; yea, saith the Spirit, from henceforth they rest 
from their labors and their works do follow them.” J.d5.C. 


PENNINGTON.—At her home near West Grove, Pa., on the 
evening of Second month 24th, Matilda W., wife of Chandler 
Pennington, in the 63d year of her age; an overseer of West 
Grove Preparative Meeting. ; 

It is with sorrow we record the death of this dear Friend, 
whose sweet and gentle spirit had endeared her to all with 
whom she mingled. Plain and unassuming in deportment, but 
so filled with love that her life was devoted to the happiness 
of others. 

Three years of invalidism had not dimmed the cheerful 
Christian spirit, nor did she dread the coming of the “ pale 
messenger,” only as it separated her for a time from a devoted 
husband. As she lived, so she died. The impress of peace was 
stamped upon her features after the spirit had passed on to 
the higher life. L. 


ROBERTS.—At his home, near Mt. Vernon, Fairfax County, 
Va., on Second month 24th, 1905, Alfred H. Roberts, son of the 
late Robert F. and Ruth Ann Roberts, in the 60th year of his 
age. 

ROWNTREE.—In New York City, Third month 9th, 1905, 
John Wilhelm Rowntree, of York, England, aged 36 years. For 
some years he had been coming to America for treatment by 
an oculist in Chicago. He left England with his wife on the 
Caronia on Second month 25th. During the voyage he was at- 
tacked with pneumonia. At the time of his landing in New 
York it was evident that he could not recover. The funeral 
will be at Haverford, Pa., on Sixth-day, the 17th, at 2.30 p.m. 
Carriages will meet train leaving Broad Street, Philadelphia, 
at 1.45 p.m. 


SEARING.—On the 25th of First month, 1905, at his home 
near Sherwood, Cayuga County, N. Y., William F. Searing, 
aged nearly 51 years. He was the son of the late Charles W. 
and Jane R. Searing, prominent members of Scipio Monthly 
and Quarterly Meetings. A man of unswerving integrity of 
purpose, who in early life became deeply interested in, and an 
active worker for the upbuilding and ennoblement of human 

’ life and character, earnest in his advocacy of the equality of 
the sexes, and a strong protestant against intemperance, war 
and the use of tobacco. He was warm and genial in his friend- 
ships, hospitable in the home, a kind neighbor, charitable to the 
afflicted, sympathetic with the oppressed, and a man that will 
be greatly missed by the community in which he lived. He is 
survived by his wife, Mary E. Searing, and two adopted chil- 
dren. 


NOTES AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


John C. Winston & Co., the Philadelphia publishers, have in 
press a story by Charles Heber Clark, of Conshohocken, Pa., 
who is well known to many readers by his nom de plume, Max 
Adeler. It is called “ The Quakeress: A Tale of the Schuylkill.” 





The Best Interests Committee of Race Street Monthly 
Meeting will have a social entertainment on Sixth-day even- 
ing, Third month 24th, in the Auditorium of the Young 
Friends’ Association Building, Fifteenth and Cherry Streets, 
from 7.30 to 10 o’clock. All interested Friends are cordially 
invited to be present. 





Our friends, John J. and Eliza H. Cornell, have obtained a 
minute from their Monthly Meeting (Baltimore) to attend all 
the meetings comprising Baltimore Yearly Meeting, to visit 
socially such of the families belonging thereto as may be prac- 



































ticable, and to appoint some meetings among Friends and oth- 
ers while in the prosecution of the concern. 





The Seventh-day afternoon course on Ethical Teachings of 
the Bible by Prof. Morris Jastrow, of the University of Penn- 
sylvania, under care of the Ethical Culture Society, already 
referred to in this column, will be of interest to many Friends 
in Philadelphia. The first lecture will be given this week, the 
18th, at 4 p.m., and will be on Biblical Ethics and Biblical 
Criticism. They are given at 1415 Locust Street. Course 
tickets (for five lectures) are $1.00; single lectures, 25 cents. 





The teachers of the Primary School and Kindergarten of Fif- 
teenth and Race Streets, Philadelphia, held a second “ mothers’ 
meeting ” on Third month 8th, at 4 p.m., in the Kindergarten 
room. Notwithstanding the inclemency of the weather, a 
goodly number were present, consisting of the patrons of the 
school, associate teachers and other interested friends. Eleanor 
S. Sharples, of West Chester, gave a most valuable and inter- 
esting talk on “Stages of Growth,” which elicited discussion, 
and was very much appreciated. 





The Friend (London) notes that the Friends’ Hall of Resi- 
dence for Students, Dalton Hall, Manchester, of which our 
friend, John William Graham, is principal, during the past year 
has had an average of fifty men in residence, which is more 
than the Hall professes to accommodate under ordinary cireum- 
stances. Of the students, quite half—twenty-seven—were 
preparing to be engineers, and seven to enter the medical pro- 
fession. Twenty-one students were Friends or members of 
Friends’ families, which is the largest number of students from 
within the Society in the history of the Hall. 





The paper by Dr. Jesse H. Holmes on “ Naval and Military 
Expansion,” published in our issue of Third month 4th, was re- 
printed in full in one of the evening papers of Wilmington, 
Del., our friend, Benjamin K. Smedley, having called the atten- 
tion of the editor to it. Friends of peace could do no better 
work than to be always ready to take advantage of such oppor- 
tunities as this to bring peace views before the newspaper 
reading public who have such continuous opportunity for edu- 
cation in the other direction. This article is about to be pub- 
lished in pamphlet form by the Conference Committee for the 
Advancement of Friends’ Principles. Those wishing copies for 
distribution should correspond with the general secretary of 
that committee. 


A most pleasant occasion was a gathering of Friends of the 
meeting at Grampian, Centre County, Pa., at the home of Reu- 
ben P. Kester and wife. Those who are concerned in the in- 
terests of the meeting and active in its service, and with whom 
those Friends have been such faithful and efficient co-workers, 
felt like showing in this way their sense of this faithfulness. 
No word had been given the Friends beforehand that the gath- 
ering was to be held at their house, and it was a complete sur- 
prise to them. A bounteous supper was served from the well- 
filled baskets of the callers. There were several brief talks by 
members of the company, and a pleasant hour was spent in so- 
cial conversation. The Friends of Grampian do not believe in 
paying hire to one who preaches the gospel among them, and 
gives much time to the work of the ministry in which all are 
interested, but for which all do not find themselves equally 
gifted, but they do feel that it is right to show plainly and in 
a way to give encouragement, their appreciation and their 
unity. 





The Bible study meeting at Race Street last First-day, on 
the occasion of Prof. Christie’s address on “ The Supernatural 
and the Life of Jesus,” was well attended. The Friends present 
felt themselves very much in sympathy with Prof. Christie’s 
thought in regard to the miracles, the birth stories and the 
“resurrection ” of Jesus, and his emphasis on the great mys- 
tery of mysteries in the life of Jesus. We expect to have a 
report of the address in substance and at some length next 
week. The meeting next First-day, the 19th, and the two fol- 
lowing First-days, will be preparatory to an address on the 
9th on “Baptism and the Lord’s Supper.” This will be given 
by Prof. A. C. McGiffert, who lectured on three subjects before 
English Friends at their summer assembly at Scarborough. 
Friends are asked to give the word as widely as possible of 
these meetings, and to make it a point to attend them. Their 
chief object is that we may take up together the principles we 
profess to stand for, and that we may learn to work together 
in making them effective in the world. 
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SWARTHMORE COLLEGE NOTES. 


At a meeting of the Historico-Political Conference on Third- 
day evening, the 7th, Ella C. Levis presented a review of 
Baroness von Suttner’s “ Lay Down Your Arms.” 

On Fifth-day morning, in Parrish Hall, Robert Hunter, of 
New York, delivered an address, “ Dangers to the Republic.” 
Since graduating at Indiana University some years ago, Rob- 
ert Hunter has been working in charity in Chicago and New 
York. He has gathered together material for his book, “ Pov- 
erty,” recently published, since moving with his wife to the 
slums of New York to live. The dangers to the Republic of 
which he spoke were the extreme poverty and misery of many 
in our large cities, and the extravagant luxuries of some of the 
wealthy. He stated that ten million citizens, or about one- 
eighth of the population of our country, are in poverty. As an 
example of wasteful luxury he spoke of the possession by many 
wealthy New York ladies of valuable dogs for which are pro- 
vided elegant clothing and shoes, and in one case, at least, a 
governess. Another evil of which he spoke is the corruption 
of the State Legislatures. 

Dr. Holmes went to Baltimore on Seventh-day to attend the 
Baltimore Quarterly Meeting on First-day, and to lecture on 
Seventh-day evening on his trip to the “ Holy Land.” 

On First-day morning Prof. Hayes led the College Bible Class 
in the absence of Dr. Holmes. He talked of “ Beauty in Life.” 

At First-day meeting Henry W. Wilbur spoke impressively. 
He said that hope was one of the most essential qualities in 
the making of a happy and useful life. Prejudice, on the other 
hand, was one of the canker worms to destroy such a life. 


mS. T. 


GEORGE SCHOOL NOTES. 

Third month 3d, the faculty and student body were pleas- 
antly entertained by Wilson M. Tylor, of Easton, Md., a mem- 
ber of the committee, who gave an illustrated talk, “ Wild 
Animals of Maryiand and Virginia.” His pictures of the 
woods animals were very lifelike, and showed that the great- 
est patience and ingenuity had been exercised in taking them. 
Many amusing incidents which happened while he was follow- 
ing the little creatures with his camera were told. 

The Whittier Literary Society held a regular meeting Third 
month 4th. The following program was given. Recitation, 
“The Last Roll-Call,” Leslie Blackburn; piano solo, Lucile 
Gawthrop; recitation, “Be Careful What You Say,” Mary 
Hannum; declamation, “The Two Emancipators,” Charles 
Myers; reading, “ The Leper,” Isabel Stabler; recitation, “ The 
Trailing Arbutus,” Christopher Vandergrift; music, Roger 
Walton and William Jenkins; reading of “ Whittier Greenleaf,” 
Mary A. Gatchell; recitation, “ Burdock’s Music Box,” Kath- 
erine Graham; a scene from “The Rivals” by five Whittier 
boys. 

Third month 10th Prof. P. M. Pearson, of Swarthmore Col- 
lege, entertained a large audience with readings from James 
Whitcomb Riley. Prof. Pearson gave a short history of the 
author who has won the hearts of all of his readers, and also 
gave us an insight into the structure of his poetry. Every one 
appreciated the choice selections so ably interpreted, and, for 
the time, we were with Riley, enjoying with him the homely 
yet beautiful phases of life. 

Joel H. Hildebrand, a member of the Y. M. C. A. of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, addressed the Students’ Christian As- 
sociation on Third month 11th. Although the speaker strong- 
ly advocated the proper care of the body and the training of 
the intellect, his special plea was for the development of the 
spiritual nature. He spoke of what it means to be an ambas- 
sador of Christ, and urged each one not to be ashamed or afraid 
to try to live the Christlike life daily. M. A. G. 


FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATIONS. 


Wooviawn, VA.—The Young Friends’ Association met at 
the home of Sarah Wilkinson, Second month 19th, 1905. The 
hostess read a poem entitled, “Uncut Leaves.” Ella Gilling- 
ham read an excellent article from FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER, 
“Put Yourself in His Place,” which called forth some discus- 
sion. Joseph W. Cox reported on current events. Following 
recess and roll-call, te which many responded with sentiments, 
Francis H. Wilkinson read from Whittier’s “ Snowbound.” The 
next meeting will be in four weeks at “ Medway,” the home 
of Warrington Gillingham. 


Accotink, Va. Lipa W. GILLINGHAM, Secretary pro tem. 
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CHESTER, Pa.—The regular meeting was held Third month 
10th at the meeting house. The meeting was opened by the 
reading of Titus, 2d chapter, by Nellie Phipps. Routine busi- 
ness being disposed of, the following program was presented : 

In the absence of Dora A. Gilbert, her current events paper 
was read by Charles Palmer. It was a comprehensive and en- 
tertaining essay; the main point of discussion in it was Dr. 
Osler’s recent opinion regarding the limit age of man’s useful- 
ness. Sarah E. Wood recited in a very creditable manner 
“The Forest Hymn,” by William Cullen Bryant. A paper, giv- 
ing a short account of Benjamin Hallowell’s life, was given by 
Sarah B. Flitcraft. 

Two questions having been referred were answered: First, 
Should not Friends teach their children to address older people 
as Mr. and Mrs.? This was replied to by Anna M. Wood, who 
explained that the reason Friends in early days did not use 
compliments was because a title then meant superiority, which 
we bear a testimony against. Now these terms are used in- 
discriminately to all alike, and seem to be a matter of con- 
venience. Friends are progressing and mingling more with 
other denominations where the first name is seldom heard. A 
young Friend said she thought they ought to use them to older 
Friends as a mark of respect. It was, however, a pretty gen- 
eral opinion that these terms should be avoided among our 
selves in order that simplicity and plainness of speech be ob- 
served. Second, Would it be detrimental to the interest of 
the Society of Friends to have music in our First-day schools? 
Katherine M. Stevenson answered in the affirmative. She could 
see no advantage to be gained and time might be better spent. 
The difficulty of teaching it was mentioned, and if it were 
adopted in our First-day schools it might creep finally into 
meetings for worship, where all hoped it would never come to 
destroy the value of silent worship. The attendance was good, 
and the meeting a very lively and interesting one. 


Sarau B. Fiitcrart, Cor. Sec. 


PLyMoUuTH MEETING, PA.—The regular meeting of the 
Friends’ Association was held in the meeting house, Third 
month 12th. The meeting was opened by Elizabeth Buckman, 
who read a chapter from Galatians. Clement Borton read a 
chapter from the “Problems of Living,” and Fannie Phillips 
recited “ The Quaker of Ye Olden Time.” 

The topie for discussion was “ How may we politically best 
perform our obligations in regard to the moral issues of the 
day ?” The subject was opened by John Harry, and quite an 
animated discussion followed. John Harry says we should 
take a deeper interest in elections. The thought was brought 
out that if women were allowed to vote, politics would be bet- 
ter; that the saloon-keepers are the only people who stand be- 
tween women and voting, as they know that women would do 
them infinite harm; therefore they are straining every nerve 
to keep them from it. The discussion was closed by a few re- 
marks from William Livezey. 

Susan J. SHEPPARD, JR., Sec. 

CoRNWALL, N. Y.—The Friends’ Association met Second 
month 26th, 1905, at the home of William Westervelt. The 
meeting was opened by a scripture reading by the president, 
Edmund Cocks read a selection, “Is There No God?” The 
subject of Bible readings in public schools was discussed at 
some length by Charles C. Cocks, Rowland Cocks, Gilbert T. 
Cocks and Mary K. Brown. After the reading of the editorial 
from the last INTELLIGENCER, and the giving of sentiments, the 
meeting adjourned. The next meeting will be held at the home 
of J. Q. Brown. 


New York AND BROOKLYN.—At the meeting held in New 
York, Second month 26th, Edward B. Rawson read a paper on 
the life and teachings of George Fox. Numerous quotations 
from Fox’s Journal were brought in to show what manner of 
man he was, and his ways of reaching the people. It was 
pointed out that he did not contemplate the formation of a 
new sect, but that he meant to reform the whole world in the 
matter of conduct without regard to the effect this might have 
upon existing sects. The world has fallen in line with Fox to 
a gréat extent, and is more and more nearly approaching the 
standard he set; although as a distinct body Friends are re- 
duced in numbers. The writer held that we are not a sect, and 
this view was concurred in by most of those who discussed the 
paper. 

It was said that a true Friend will not imitate Fox in any- 
thing he did, but will strive to live in the present, bearing tes- 
timony against the things which are wrong now and in favor 
of those that are right now. 

He saw a great light and pointed it out to the world. We 
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used to follow this same light as it shines into our own lives, 
leaving off non-essentials and putting stress upon things that 
are vital in our day. If Fox himself were now living he would 
probably be as far ahead of this age as he was ahead of his 
own age. 

If we believe as Fox did we will not imitate anyone in con- 
duct or theology, but we will live close to the same spirit that 
animated him. 





CotumBus, O.—The Friends’ Association met at the home of 
Louis Hicklen, Third month 5th, 1905, with 25 members pres- 
ent. The meeting was opened by reading a portion of the 14th 
chapter of Mark. After a brief period of silence, Wm. R. Her- 
sey read Emerson’s sermon, in which he told his congregation 
that the time had come when he could no longer take part in 
the administering of the Lord’s Supper; after which there was 
an interesting discussion, taken part in very generally by those 
present. The thought prevailed that Friends held no an- 
tagonism, but lack of sympathy, toward those who felt it right 
to partake at the communion table, and if it has the effect of 
bringing any soul into closer communion with the Heavenly 
Father, let him do what is right for him, but to us as Friends 
it has no meaning. Catherine Stanton read a beautiful poem. 
Emma Smith gave Max Muller’s lengthy definition of religion, 
which was of interest to all present. After a period of silence, 
the meeting adjourned to meet at 2018 North High Street, 
Fourth month 2d, 1905. Joun E. CARPENTER. 


MANSFIELD, O.—The Young Friends’ Association met on 
First month 20th at the home of Elizabeth A. Seott, with 
twenty-one in attendance. The meeting was opened by the 
vice-president reading from the Bible. Thomas A. Bunting 
read from the Discipline the portion on Ministers and Elders. 
Next was a paper written by Martha 8S. Gibbs, the subject be- 
ing, “ What Are the Essentials of a Useful Life ?” She said, 
in part: “ We should possess honesty of purpose, obedience to 
the law, both material and spiritual, individuality and faithful- 
ness to the little things that lie nearest in our every-day ac- 
tions.” 

Annie 8. Bunting then favored us with some interesting cur- 
rent topics, followed by a recitation by Laura C. Black, en- 
titled, “ My Crust.” Anna C. Scott gave a short but interest- 
ing reading. “A Cheerful Heart” was the title of a recita- 
tion given by Mabel E. Harvey. After the usual silence, the 
meeting then adjourned. Bessie E. BUNTING, Sec. 








COMMUNICATION. 
MID-WEEK MEETING AND SCHOOL. 


On the 4th of Second month I attended a conference on edu- 
cation at Race Street Meeting House. There were excellent 
papers read by Prof. Joseph Walton, Jesse Holmes and Edw. 
B. Rawson. With most of all these essays I cordially unite, 
but there were some thoughts and suggestions, particularly in 
E. B. Rawson’s essay on the mid-week meeting and the school, 
that were very objectionable to me, and if attempted to be put 
in practice would destroy the life, unity and benefit of a 
Friends’ meeting, whether a school were in attendance or not. 
One of these proposals is that the time should be limited to 30 
minutes—“ that it was as proper to close at a fixed time as to 
begin at one.” Another was that if an improper or too lengthy 
communication were in progress, the teachers should call the 
pupils to leave while the speaking was going on.* The ser- 
mons, whatever else they may be should be brief—‘ only the 
intermediate and high school classes should attend.” Now I 
think there never should be any time fixed for closing a 


* Does not our Friend here, unintentionally misrepresent the 
spirit and even the letter of the speaker? See Frrenps’ IN- 
TELLIGENCER for Second month 25th, page 116. He was speak- 
ing of length of meeting, not of sermon, and said “It is better, 
our modern way, of waiting for one another, unless the meet- 
ing is unduly prolonged, in which case it is better for those who 
are through to leave as quietly as may be. I should not advise 
teachers to begin in this way, but if those usually responsible 
for closing of the meeting cannot feel clear in making it short 
enough for the children, the teacher should have no hesitation 
in leading his school out at the proper time, leaving the others 
to finish by themselves.” Under another head the speaker was 
explicit as to the attitude of a pupil toward what might seem 
to him an improper or too lengthy communication: “I should 
frequently impress it upon the children that whether they get 
anything out of the meeting or not, they must regard the rights 
of others and do nothing to disturb those who do get some- 
thing out of it.”—EpiTors. 


Friends’ meeting. It might be proper to close it in 15 or 20 
minutes; it might be right and best for the children and all to 
hold it an hour or more. There are occasions when the ser- 
mon should not be brief, when the whole meeting would desire 
the minister to have time to relieve himself or herself of the 
weight of a true concern. I think a meeting held in the power 
of God is quite as important to the smaller as to the larger chil- 
dren. I agree that the speaking should be by those who are 
under a true living concern, whose hearts are quickened and 
warm with divine love. Order is God’s first law; the way pro- 
posed to close our meetings is disorderly, and would tend to 
scatter. Two good solid concerned elders should have this 
charge, and the charge to admonish and warn in gospel love, 
to endeavor to preserve right order and the weight of the meet- 
ing. DAVID FERRIS. 


PAUL’S POEM ON LOVE. 


Had I not love, although my voice bade men and angels all re- 
joice with harmonies of heaven above, alas, it were in vain! 
Alas! but cymbal’s sound of tinkling brass, and nought 
my gain, and nought my gain, had I not love! 


Though I were fain of mysteries and prophecies, and though I 
knew all secrecies of earth below and heaven above, and 
even although my faith doth prove mighty to move yon 
mountain’s mass, it were in vain had I not love! 


And even although with glad desire my goods I give that starv- 
ing men may take and live; though at the stake in flame 
of fire, I die for the Redeemer’s name, and have not love, 
it were but shame! 


He in whose mind the heavenly love its home doth make, will 
suffer long and still be kind for love’s dear sake! 


Love vaunteth not, for in its heart no vanity or pride hath part. 


It moveth all to courtesy; it doth not seek its own; it is not 


angered easily; it loveth not iniquity; it loves the truth 
alone. 


All things it bears; it has all faith; all hopes it shares, nor 
doth it fail though railing tongues assail it. 


Love doth not fail, but prophecies and all the lore of tongues 
shall cease, and knowledge too shall be no more. 


In this brief day we know in part, but when we perfect are in 
heart, our partial knowledge will not last, but pass away. 


In infant’s swaddling bands confined, I had the infant’s tongue 
and mind, but the strong man is not beguiled by the weak 
fancies of the child! 


Still, still we see all things that pass, darkly as in a wizard’s 
glass, but when we gain heaven’s perfect grace we shall see 
all things face to face! 


For here below small is the part, I e’er can know of God’s 
great All; but there on high before God’s throne, there I— 
even I also—shall know as I am known! 


And now remain faith, hope and love, these three, the greatest 
of God’s train. And greatest of the three is love. 


—William Vincent Byars. 


ON THE PATH. 


“Oh, the sea is so gray, 
And the sky is so black; 
Thorns and briers choke the way— 
Must I die, or turn back ?” 
Under foot is the trail, 
And the Goal is not far; 
On the sea is a sail, 
In the sky is a star! 


—Frederic Lawrence Knowles. 





Some rainbow shreds of Hope and Joy; 
Faith’s golden stripes without alloy; 
Scraps of Ambition bright to see; 

A few white threads of charity; 

Much of the purple cloth of Pain; 
Love’s fabric, like a golden vein 

Between the strands of Hate and Strife— 
Such is the patchwork we call Life. 


—Clinton Scollard, in the Century. 
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FRIENDS’ 


CALENDAR OF MEETINGS. 
FIRST-DAY MEETINGS. 


Philadelphia.— 

Under care of Philadelphia Monthly 
Meeting: 

Fifteenth and Race Streets, 10.30 a.m.; 
First-day School, 11.45 a.m. 


Thirty-fifth Street and Lancaster Ave- 
nue, 1] a.m.; First-day School, 10 a.m. 


Under the care of Green Street Monthly 
Meeting: 

Fourth and Green Streets, 10.30 a.m. 

Germantown, 10.30 a.m.;  First-day 
School, 9.30 a.m. 

Frankford, 10.30 a.m.; First-day School, 
9.15 a.m. 

Fairhill, 3.30 p.m.; First-day School, 2.30 
p-m. 


Under joint care of Philadelphia Monthly 
Meeting and of Green Street Monthly 
Meeting: 

Seventeenth Street and Girard Avenue, 
11.00 a.m.; First-day School, 9.45 a.m. 


Merion, Pa.— 


10.30 a.m.; visiting Friends are conveyed 
free of charge by hack from Narberth 
Station, on the main line, P. R. R. 


New York City.— 


East Fifteenth Street and Rutherfurd 
Place (between Second and Third Ave- 
nue); 11 a.m., 3.30 p.m. 

Brooklyn.—Schermerhorn 
tween Smith Street 
Place) ; 11 a.m. 


Washington City.— 

1811 I Street, Northwest; 11 a.m. 
Chicago.— 

Atheneum Building (26 Van Buren 


Street, near Wabash Avenue); 11 a.m. 
Adult class at 10.30 a.m. 


Street (be- 
and Boerum 


3d mo. 17th 
Young Friends’ Association, at 
place. 


3d mo. 18th (7th-day).—Last meeting 
of Philadelphia Young Friends’ Associa- 
tion Normal Course in Practical Philan- 
thropy by Dr. Kelsey, in auditorium, at 
7.30 p.m. 


(6th-day ).—Langhorne 
usual 


3d mo. 19th (1st-day).—Conference 
under care of Concord Quarterly Meet- 
ing’s Committee on Philanthropic Labor, 
in the meeting house, at West Chester, 
at 2.30 p.m. Address by Prof. J. Rus- 
sell Smith on “The Place of Purity in 
Education.” 


3d mo. 19th (1st-day).—Woodlawn, 
Va., Young Friends’ Association, at 
“Medway,” the home of Warrington Gil- 
lingham. 


3d mo. 19th (l1st-day).— Cornwall 
Friends’ Association, at the home of J. Q. 
Brown. 


3d mo. 19th (1st-day).—Fairhill First- 
day School (Germantown Avenue and 
Cambria Street), Philadelphia, attended 
by Joel and Mary Borton, at 2.30 p.m., 
and meeting at 3.30 p.m. 


3d mo. 20th (2d-day).—Literature and 
Social Section, Philadelphia Young 
Friends’ Association, in the auditorium, 
140 North Fifteenth Street, at 8 p.m. 


3d mo. 22d (4th-day).—Philadelphia 
Monthly Meeting (Race Street), at 7.30 
p.m. 


3d mo. 23d (5th-day).—Green Street, 
Philadelphia, Monthly Meeting, at 7.30 
p-m. 


3d mo. 24th (6th-day).—Best Inter- 
ests Social, under care of a committee of 
Philadelphia Monthly Meeting (Race 
Street), in the auditorium, Young 
Friends’ Building, at 7.30 p.m. A cordial 
invitation extended to all. 


3d mo. 25th (7th-day).—George School 
Lecture, last of the course, at the school, 
8 p.m.; by Henry T. Bailey, on “ Enjoy- 
ment of Pictures.” Single tickets, 25 
cents; reserved seat, 10 cents. 


3d mo. 26th (lst-day).—Horsham, 
Pa., Young Friends’ Association, at 2.30 
p-m. 


3d mo. 26th (l1st-day).— London 
Grove, Pa., Friends’ Association, at home 
of Philip C. Pusey. 


3d mo. 26th (1st-day).—Fairhill Meet- 
ing visited by Quarterly Meeting’s Com- 
mittee, at 3.30 p.m. 


3d mo. 26th (lst-day).—Meeting of 
Friends at White Plains, N. Y., at home 
of Wm. Moore, 78 Fisher Avenue, at 11 
a.m. 


3d mo. 29th (4th-day).—A Peace 
meeting under the care of Philanthropic 
Committee of Philadelphia Quarterly 
Meeting, in auditorium of Y. F. A. Build- 


INTELLIGENCER. 


{Third month 18, 1905. 


ing, Fifteenth and Cherry Streets, Phila- 
delphia, at 8 p.m. Address by Lucia 
Ames Mead. Subject, “The End of In- 
ternational Dueling.” 


4th mo. Ist (7th-day).— Concord 
First-day School Union, at Swarthmore; 
morning and afternoon sessions. 


4th mo. 8th (7th-day).—Salem First- 
day School Union, at Woodstown, N. J. 
Morning session at 10 o’clock; afternoon, 
2 o’clock. Jane P. Rushmore upon “ How 
to Teach the Lessons in the Bible His- 
tory Series of the New Lesson Leaves.” 


THE FINERTY’S ON “IVVOLUTION.” 


“Did ye iver hear av ivvolution ?” 
says he. “For ‘twas a man named 
Darwin invinted it.” 

“What is *t ?” inquired Michael. 

“Well, ’t is like this,” answered Mrs. 
Finerty. “’T is that animals changes 
thimsilves, like, accordin’ to th’ neigh- 
borhood they ’re in. But it takes a long 
time, an’ ye can’t see thim do it; for na- 
ture is slow about makin’ thim over. ’T 
is like as if an elephant was to be moved 
to th’ north pole, where ’t is all shnow 
and ice. An’ maybe in a long time he 
w’u’d be gettin’ th’ likes av an icepick on 
th’ ind av his thrunk for to be burrowin’ 
in th’ icebergs an’ makin’ his way about.” 

“ An’ ye ’re belaving’ it ?” remarked 
Michael. 

“°T is not that I w’u’d be belavin’ it. 
But Agnes says ’t is thrue. ’T is a word 
in th’ bukes, an’ ’t is like that."—From 
Charles D. Stewart’s “The Fugitive 
Blacksmith.” 


Buckwheat 
Cakes 


made with Royal 
Baking Powder 


Are delicious and wholesome—a perfect 
cold weather breakfast food. 

Made in the morning; no yeast, no “set- 
ting’’ over night; never sour, never cause in- 
digestion. 

To make a perfect buckwheat cake, and 
a thousand other dainty dishes, see the 


“Royal Baker and Pastry Cook.” 


free to any address. 


Mailed 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK. 





